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only strengthened the Indian community's resolve to send Gandhiji and
Ally to England. At a final meeting, Gandhiji agreed to go, but only
alter securing individual pledges from leading Indians that they would
not submit to re-registration. He considered the community to be on
trial and, even on the voyage to England, his mind was full of the idea
of resistance, and one of his despatches to Indian Opinion laid down the
do's and dont5s of the struggle*
On the broader issues facing South Africa, Gandhiji seldom failed to
make his attitude clear, -Thus, he condemned without reserve the harsh
treatment meted out to Chinese workers in the mines. When the Coloured
people presented petitions demanding franchise under the new con-
stitution for the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony, Gandhiji ex-
pressed full sympathy with the movement.
During this period, Gandhiji addressed several communications to the
leading newspapers of the Transvaal and Natal. In June 1906, at the
invitation of T/ie Natal Mercury, he succinctly summed up outstanding
Indian grievances and the case for their redress. In a letter to The Rand
Daily Mail, he demanded full civil liberty for Indians. When an Indian
woman, Punia, was prosecuted because she did not hold a separate permit,
he launched a vigorous campaign in the Press and succeeded not only in
exposing the hollowness of the official case, but also in compelling the
papers to retract a statement published by them traducing the honour of
Indian women.
Gandhiji was concerned not merely with agitation against discrimi-
natory treatment; he continued to offer his usual, constructive advice to
Indians. When the Natal Government proposed a commission to investigate
the scope for local manufacture of goods, he urged Indian merchants to
tender evidence before 'it. The cause of Indian education was a matter
which he ceaselessly advocated, citing the example of educational progress
in Baroda and endorsing the advice of Gokhale. He supported a move
for an Indian Chamber of Commerce in South Africa.
Gandhiji kept close track of events in India. The demands of the
Indian situation were constantly in his mind. He advocated the aboli-
tion of the Salt Tax. When the agitation against the partition of Bengal
became acute, he called for unity and supported the boycott of British goods.
He hailed the progress of the swadeshi movement and emphasized the need
for communal harmony. He commended the adoption of Bande Mataram
as India's national anthem, and of Hindustani as a common language
for achieving nationhood. He took note of the work of Indian leaders,
and supported Gokhale's nomination to the Congress presidentship. He
called for greater consideration towards India's aspirations in view of her
being " an integral part of the Empire " and supported the demand for
Home Rule in the name of justice and humanity.
Significant events in the world at large also attracted his attention.
The new Russian constitution based on the elective principle, he considered
a forward step. He thought the revolution of 1905, if successful, would